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NIVERSITIES around the world now have 
a center through which they can cooperate 
at the international level on problems of concern 
to higher education. Formally established at the 
International Conference of Universities held at 
Nice in December 1950, the International Associa- 
tion of Universities has now been in active operation 
for more than a year, with a permanent secretariat 
located at UNESCO House in Paris. The third 
meeting of its Administrative Board, held in January 
1952 at the Cité Universitaire in Paris, devoted 
considerable discussion to long-range projects with 
aview to making the Association a vital force in 
the field of education. 


Sructure of the Association 


The supreme organ of the Association is the Gen- 
eral Conference of member institutions, to meet at 
last once every 5 years. The conference elects a 
president and an Administrative Board of from 10 to 
lt persons, who hold office until their successors are 
tected at the next regular general conference. The 
wnference at Nice not only served as a constituent 
assembly to prepare and adopt the constitution but 
tected Jean Sarrailh, rector of the University of 
Paris, to be the first president of the Association, and 
those the members of the present Administrative 
Board. 

The Administrative Board is made up of represent- 
tives of institutions which are full members of the 
Association, elected with due regard to geographical 
ind cultural representation. The constitution speci- 
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International Association of Universities 


By HELEN DWIGHT REID* 


fies that “‘the institutions of any country may not 
have more than one representative on the Adminis- 
trative Board,” but this restriction was apparently 
overlooked by the conference at Nice, which elected 
two members from the United States, Dean Francis 
Rogers, of the Harvard Graduate School, and Pro- 
fessor Max Fisch, of the University of Illinois, with 
two more Americans, President Mordecai Johnson 
of Howard and Professor Edward Rooney of Ford- 
ham among the deputy members. They also chose 
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two British deputy members from Manchester and 
Leeds. Other full members of the Administrative 
Board inciude representatives of the universities of 
Belfast, Brussels, Genoa, Bombay, Tiibingen, Manila, 
Copenhagen, Istanbul, Teheran, the National Uni- 
versity of Brazil, and the National Autonomous Uni- 
versity of Mexico, with deputy members from the 
universities of Leyden, Milan, Rio de Janeiro, Ran- 
goon, Hamburg, Guatemala, Taiwan, Oslo, Athens, 
and Cairo, as well as Leeds, Manchester, Fordham, 
and Howard. 

Under the constitution adopted in 1950, the perma- 
nent secretariat was to be known as the International 
Universities Bureau, with a director to act as secre- 
tary-general of the Association under the authority of 
the president. This terminology follows a pattern 
established by some of the earlier international organ- 
izations, such as the Universal Postal Union. To 
obviate the possibility that there might appear to be 
two separate agencies in existence, the Association 
and the Bureau, it has now been decided to eliminate 
gradually the use of the terms Bureau and Director, 
substituting secretariat and secretary-general to con- 
form to current practice in the UN and other modern 
international agencies. 

An English scholar, H. M. Keyes, has recently been 
appointed as the first full-time secretary-general. 
He has two full-time assistants, a Spaniard and a 
Czech, and a specialist in the problem of equivalence 
of degrees is now being added to the staff. 


Activities of the International Association 


The Administrative Board has defined the aims of 
the Association in the following way: 

1. To maintain and extend the highest traditional 
conceptions of university life and study, and the prin- 
ciples of freedom and independence in research and 
teaching. 

2. To promote human understanding and unity 
through disinterested research and teaching, and to 
develop mutual knowledge, cooperation and friendly 
relations between universities. 

3. To constitute a world center of documentation, 
information and exchange between all universities 
and institutions of higher education. 

4. To encourage contacts and collaboration be- 
tween universities and both national and interna- 
tional institutions of higher education. 

5. To encourage the exchange of university publi- 
cations, of professors and teachers, and of students. 

The Association plans to publish an annual bulle- 
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tin of interest to university executive officers. The 
secretariat is exploring ways and means of publishing 
an authoritative directory of the world’s universitig 
and other institutions of higher learning, to bring m 
to date the handbook published in 1950 by the Amer. 
can Council on Education, Universities of the Worl 
Outside U.S. A. An international directory of med. 
cal schools is to be prepared for the World Health 
Organization. 

The Association has agreed to cooperate with the 
World Medical Association in the preparation of ay 
international conference on medical education to bk 
held in London in 1953. 

Negotiations with the publishers of the prewar 
classic, Minerva, with its valuable listing of the 
world’s universities, colleges, libraries, museums, and 
learned societies, may lead to its resumption in coop. 
eration with the Association. 

Some progress has been made in gathering statistics 
for a study of the vexing problem of equivalence o 
degrees—a problem of increasing practical impor 
tance now that international interchange is world 
wide and involves large numbers of students. With 
over 30,000 foreign students a year, the United States 
is well aware of the complexities of evaluating foreign 
diplomas and other credentials, but the question iso 
concern to many other countries as well. Egyptis 
drawing many Arab and other Moslem students, Eng. 
land and Switzerland attract students from India, 
Austria from Southeast Europe, and so on until the 
network of exchange crisscrosses the globe. A pre 
liminary study with charts, maps, and graphs of stu- 
dent migrations, has already been published by M. 
G. de Miranda of the secretariat: “Contributions 4 
étude des equivalences—Essai d’etablissement 
d’une base statistique,” published in Avenirs, Nos. 
41-42, December 1951. 


Membership 


Full membership is limited to degree-conferring 
institutions, at the level of higher education, and 
dedicated to the study of several branches of knowl 
edge. The Administrative Board may also admit, 
as an exception, institutions of high standing which 
are concerned with a specialized field of knowledge, 
and may admit at least one institution of higher 
learning from each country, even where no institution 
would be eligible under a strict interpretation of the 
criteria. Membership may be granted or withdrawn 
by the Administrative Board, after consultation with 
a competent national organization where one exists. 
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An association of universities may be admitted as 
associate member, with consultative status only. 
These provisions represent a compromise achieved 
at Nice after considerable debate. 


On the understanding that no single country 
should have more than a quarter of the entire mem- 
bership of the Association, expected to reach a total 
of about 240, it was proposed that the United States 
be allowed a maximum of 50 universities and in 
addition about 3 special institutions like MIT, 
2 agricultural colleges, and 4 or 5 colleges of liberal 
arts. 


At present the Association has 108 members, in- 
cluding 13 from the United States: Brown, Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Harvard, Howard, Indiana, Kansas, 
Stanford, New York University, Vanderbilt, Wash- 
ington University, Fordham, and the California 
Institute of Technology. 


The large number and variety of United States 
institutions of higher education creates a serious 
problem of selection, if the international agency is to 
be fairly representative. The Administrative Board 
has authorized the admission of those United States 
universities which are members of the Association of 
American Universities, and of two others, Howard 
and Fordham, whose delegates were elected deputy 
members of the Administrative Board by the con- 
ference at Nice. Not all of the 35 members of the 
AAU have joined as yet. The Administrative 
Board is now seeking the advice of the AAU and the 
American Council on Education concerning addi- 
tional United States institutions which should be 
invited, as well as criteria for the selection of others. 

So far, none of the liberal arts colleges or special- 
zed institutions for whom provision was made in the 
resolution adopted at Nice have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to become members of the inter- 
tational association. 





New Library Quarterly 


“CurrENT Trends in College and University Libra- 
ties” is the title of the first number of Library Trends, 
anew quarterly publication of the University of 
lllincis Library School. Under the editorship of 
Robert B. Downs, director of libraries, University 
f Illinois, the July issue includes articles by out- 
tanding authorities presenting a comprehensive 
view of the current status of college and university 
ibraries, their educational aims, administrative 
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problems, services to readers, and future prospects. 
Each succeeding issue, to be planned by a great 
editor, will be devoted to one aspect of school, 
public, or special librarianship, evaluating the edu- 
cational, social, political, and economic factors af- 
fecting libraries. 





Illinois Cooperates With India 


Tue University oF I.urnors is this fall inaugu- 
rating a cooperative program with the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute in India to help speed up 
agricultural development in that country through 
exchange of faculty. With financial support from 
the Technical Cooperation Administration of the 
Department of State and from the Ford Foundation, 
the project will offer broadening and useful experience 
for the faculty involved from both institutions and 
will promote better understanding between the 
countries. 


Under the program the university will send each 
year from 4 to 10 of its faculty to India to join the 
Allahabad staff. At the same time four members of 
the Allahabad faculty will come to the University 
of Illinois annually for advanced training and 
experience. Major emphasis will be given to 
agriculture and home economics, but other divisions 
of the university may also contribute personnel to 
the cooperative project. 





Work-Study Program 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY provides a work-study 
program under which qualified undergraduate stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to earn nearly all 
their expenses by working part-time in regular office 
jobs on the university campus. To students who 
qualify for this program, full tuition is allowed in 
the form of scholarships, plus salaries for office work. 
They go to classes from 8 to 12 hours a week and 
work from 18 to 19 hours weekly in the offices. 
Rates of pay depend upon the student’s clerical skill 
and the type of work he is doing. Jobs are clerical 
and secretarial positions in the academic and business 
offices and Deering library, heretofore manned by 
nonacademic personnel. 

The student - ‘> goes through the university on 
this plan will graduate with the equivalent of 2 years’ 
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actual commercial experience, as well as his bachelor’s 
degree. He can give Northwestern University as 
reference for job experience acceptable in the com- 
mercial world. He can still graduate in 4 years, in 
spite of his slightly slowed academic program (the 
usual classroom schedule being 15 hours a week), 
because he will be attending the summer sessions as 
well. Students who participate in the work-study 
plan must do so on a 12-month basis, to assure 
stability of personnel in the university offices. The 
working student is given 3 weeks’ vacation a year, 
the same as full-time employees of the university. 

Housing for these working students is available on 
the Evanston campus, but only if their homes are 
outside possible commuting distance. They may 
enroll in any of the undergraduate schools of the 
university except the Technological Institute, which 
has a cooperative work program of its own. 





Oriental Languages and Civilizations 


A PROGRAM to advance American understanding of 
Asia has been announced by the American Council 
of Learned Societies. With a Ford Foundation grant 
of $250,000 for 3 years, the council will prepare the 
way for study in American colleges and universities 
of 20 of the more neglected Oriental languages and 
civilizations. 

In addition to training linguists and other spe- 
cialists, in cooperation with the Government’s Ful- 
bright foreign scholarship program, the council will 
direct the production of dictionaries, textbooks, 
graded reading materials, and other tools essential for 
educational and research activities. Only 3 of 
upward of 30 significant Asian languages are now cov- 
ered by dictionaries and textbooks suitable for Amer- 
ican students. There is almost no graded reading 
material. The tentative list of cultures to be studied 
includes: Korean, Mongol, Turkish, Siamese, Per- 
sian, Vietnamese, Indonesian, Burmese, and Indian. 

The new project is the culmination of 20 years of 
pioneering by the ACLS in Oriental studies in this 
country. During World War II it prepared the 
United States Army Intensive Language Program, 
which offered instruction in Asian languages never 
before formally taught in this country, and began 
production of necessary dictionaries and texts. 


An important part of the new program will be the 
completion of such civilian study materials left un- 
finished when the war ended and financial support 
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from the Armed Forces ceased. All of this is th 
basis for a larger council program which eventual 
will include more extensive English translation d 
important current Asian publications, summer ati. 
demic institutes for Oriental studies, better facilitig 
for American scholars abroad, and wider America 
research in Asian subjects. 





Television Courses at WRU 


WesTERN REsERVE UNIVERsITY is expanding its pro. 
gram of televised course offerings this fall. It is add. 
ing a series of 8 week-end noncredit telecourses to its 
regular offering of two 3-hour subjects on station 
WEWS during the winter and spring semesters. 

Telecourses on “Introductory Biology” ani 
“Straight Thinking and Effective Argument” ar 
being offered for credit during the winter term three 
times a week on alternating days from 9 to 9:30 a.m 
“Introductory Biology” is the first laboratory cours 
in the series of seven telecourses which have been 
given since last fall. 

Students taking the regular 18-week telecourse 
for credit pay normal university fees and go to the 
campus for the final exam. Noncredit students 
purchase the syllabus for $2 and do not fulfill the fina 
examination requirement. 


The first noncredit short course, for a period of! 
weeks, is devoted to “Our American Government’ 
and is presented on Saturday and Sunday mornings 
from 10:30 a.m. toll a.m. It is timed to coincide 
with the 1952 election campaign. The course fee ii 
$2 for the syllabus. 





Specialist in Education Degree 


A NEw DEGREE, Ed. S., specialist in education, i 
being offered by Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley. For many years Colorado State Colleg 
of Education has noted a definite need for advanced 
study beyond the master’s degree which would not 
involve the academic restrictions or the longer pre 
gram for the doctor’s degree. To meet this need 
the college in 1944 offered programs leading to a 
advanced graduate diploma of specialization. This 
program is to be discontinued and in its place 4 
6-year program leading to the degree, specialist it 
education, is to be offered. The purpose of the 
degree is to give the student opportunity for profes 
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jonal specialization in certain of the subject-matter 
areas Of the elementary and secondary school cur- 
jculum and in administration and supervision. 
Students desiring to earn the degree of specialist 
in education must apply specifically for work toward 
it Admission requirements include a master’s de- 
gree from an acceptable graduate school, two years 
of teaching experience, and a specific educational 
problem the student wants to solve. The new de- 
gree program is to be separate and distinct from the 
doctoral program and is to be regarded as a terminal 
program. 

The new degree makes four programs available at 


"I Colorado State College of Education: The bachelor 


of arts degree, a 4-year course; the master of arts 
degree, a 5-year course; the specialist in education 
degree, a 6-year course; and the doctor of education 
degree, a 7-year course. 





Status Summary on Inventory of 
Facilities Project 


TaE Division of Higher Education in the Office of 
Education has been conducting, since the beginning 
of 1951, an inventory of the physical facilities and 
astructional and research resources of colleges and 


‘universities in the United States and its outlying 


territories. ‘The study was initiated largely through 
the urging of the National Security Resources Board 
in the office of the President that a central place in 
the Government be designated where information 
wuld be obtained of the type being assembled 
n this project. 

Reports from approximately 1,300 institutions are 
m file. Most of these institutions have filed their 
ports in quadruplicate so that it has been possible 
to furnish copies to other Government agencies that 
we interested in facilities or services of the type 
wWailable in given institutions. More than 100 
ndependent and unique requests have been received 
brinformation. Some of these call for information 
that cannot be supplied without supplemental 
iquiries to institutions whose original reports indi- 
tate probability of their having the facility or 
source in question. 

Eight sets of tabulating cards have been punched 
carry in coded form the greater part of the infor- 
tation included in the inventory of facilities report. 
Afollow-up coded list of course offerings and research 
ograms was sent out in May 1952 to the nearly 
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1,300 institutions that had previously reported. By 
September 1, 568 of the institutions had returned the 
list with more than three-fourths including new 
information on instructional and research offerings. 
It is hoped that institutions will keep the Division 
of Higher Education Inventory of Facilities project 
currently informed of all significant changes in physi- 
cal plant, instructional program, and_ research 
facilities. 





Bulletin on Scientific Manpower 


Tue NaTIONAL ScIENTIFIC REGISTER, in the spring 
of 1952, initiated its Information Bulletin Series as a 
means of releasing information about scientific man- 
power developed through its facilities, together with 
that obtained from other appropriate sources. The 
series presents facts relative to the characteristics of 
the scientific manpower supply of the Nation. 
The following bulletins have been released to date: 
No. 1—Manpower Resources in Chemistry, 1951 (May 29, 
NS 2—Manpower Resources in Physics, 1951 (June 16, 
a 3—Manpower Resources in Chemical Engineering, 
1951 (June 23, 1952); and 
No. 4—Military Status and Selective Service Classification 
of June 1951 College Graduates (September 16, 1952). 
Bulletins summarizing manpower resources in the 
agricultural and biological sciences, geology, me- 
teorology, geophysics, statistics, crystallography, 
astronomy, and mathematics are scheduled for 
issuance during the current year. 


A limited number of copies are available for free 
distribution. Address requests to: National Scien- 
tific Register, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 





Seminar by Television 


Network television cameras will make it possible 
for viewers throughout the United States to sit in on 
an actual seminar in American Civilization given 
this fall by the Columbia University School of General 
Studies. The series, to be carried by the American 
Broadcasting Co., began October 4; it is titled 
“Seminar.” 


At the university approximately 75 students will 
actually attend the course, listed in the catalog as 
G. S. American Civilization 1—2. But millions 
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will be able to watch and take part through the 
seminar telecasts, which will show a section of the 
class in action. The telecasts bring viewers only a 
part of the work. 

A viewer wanting to follow the course closely may 
obtain a complete course syllabus for the regular 
price of 25 cents. A viewer who wants to take a 
final examination—without academic credit—will 
be able to do so free of charge. The course syllabus 
and information on the examination to be given by 
mail may be had from Dean Louis M. Hacker, School 
of General Studies, Columbia University, New 


York 27, N. Y. 


Students participating in the telecast are selected 
from students who registered for the American 
civilization course during the university registration 
period of September 19-24. They are able to earn 
back their course tuition fees through their work in 
the televised seminar. 


Each meeting of seminar involves discussion of an 
important book. Complete course readings are 
listed in the course syllabus. Lists of books to be 
discussed in the seminar telecasts have been made 
available to schools and libraries, which will be 
urged to arrange displays of books to be discussed, 
to help viewers participate actively in the course. 





Increased Funds for College Housing 
Loans 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN has increased the loan authori- 
zation for college housing projects from $20,000,000 
to $60,000,000 for fiscal year 1953. This brings to 
$100,000,000 the total release of funds from the 
$300,000,000 authorized by the Congress under 
Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950. Approved 
loans total $25,765,000, reservations of additional 
funds in the amount of $25,200,150 have been made, 
and the new release will make it possible to give 
preliminary reservations and approvals to a number 
of projects under active review. 


Under the act, long-term, low-interest-rate 
loans may be made to colleges and universities 
which cannot otherwise obtain the financing they 
need at comparable terms. Loans have been 
limited to institutions whose housing needs were 
related to the defense effort. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency’s Division 
of Community Facilities and Special Operations 
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has operating responsibility for the College Housing 
Program nationally, and the program is administered 
through the eight Housing and Home Finance 
Agency regional offices. The U. S. Office of Educa. 
tion advises on the educational aspects of the loay 
applications. 





Basic Courses Reorganized 


A REORGANIZATION of the basic courses at Michigan 
State College is now under way. Beginning with 
the fall term of 1952 the basic college is offering a 
program of four well-integrated and interrelated 
courses in general education. These four new 
courses combine the best features of the seven basics 
formerly offered, and provide all students with the 
broad core of knowledge upon which to build their 
vocational training. 


Students take all four basics. 


Communication Skills, Natural 
Science, and Humanities. 


The courses are: 
Science, Social 


The total number of basic course credits remains 
at 45, as before, with Communication Skills offering 
9 credit hours and the remaining 3 basics offering 
12 credits each. Communication Skills are stressed 
in all of the basic courses. 


Just as before, the student in the basic college has 
exploratory contact with many different academic 
fields. Despite this broad educational experience, 
however, there is no delay in beginning specializa 
tion. At least one-half of the student’s time during 
that 2-year period is taken up with work in the area 
or areas of his choice. 





Vocational Guidance Periodical 


Arter 30 years of publication, Occupations, Th 
Vocational Guidance Journal, is appearing under 4 
new name—The Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
Occupations got its new title when its publisher, 
The National Vocational Guidance Association, 
joined forces with several other guidance organize 
tions to form a new organization, The American Per 
sonnel and Guidance Association. At that time it 
was decided to broaden Occupations to meet the 
needs of members of all the guidance associations, 
and it was made the official journal of the new 


APGA. 
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Tutorial Program at Santa Barbara College 


ANTA BARBARA COLLEGE of the University 

of California in August 1951 inaugurated a 
tutorial program for students who wish to follow a 
curse of directed study beyond the limits of con- 
yentional curriculums. 


Pupose of the Program 


The purpose of the tutorial program is to give 
interested students a liberal and liberating education 
without the limitations of the traditional major in a 
particular subject. This goal will be achieved by 
figorous training in the arts of critical and creative 
reading, discussion and writing, and by individual 
instruction in special tutorial courses during the 
junior and senior years. The program will thereby 
combat the tendency toward specialization in under- 
graduate work which not only limits the horizons 
of the college student, but often quenches interests 
with which he comes to college and prevents him 
from tasting the delights and benefits of various arts. 

The program is expected to awaken the faculty 
tonew possibilities of study and research and gen- 
etally to enliven the intellectual life of the college. 
A year after the program’s inception this expecta- 
tion is being realized. It can now be seen that a 
program of this sort can provide a nucleus for a 4- 
year liberal arts college program in general education. 


Nature of the Work in the Program 


Students in the tutorial program take the follow- 
ing: 

1. The courses required by the college for all 
itudents for graduation. 

2. Additional courses of a general education 
nature selected by the student upon the advice of 
the tutorial staff. 

3. Electives controlled through individual con- 
wultation. 

4. Required auditing of designated courses. 

5. Specific colloquia and tutorials. 


Selection of Students 


The program is designed for students who have 
a interest in a broadly liberal education. Students 





*Chairman, Tutorial Committee, Santa Barbara College of the 
University of California. 
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whose education can be better served by a major— 
for example, many students in science—are not en- 
couraged to take the program. During the fresh- 
man year students are screened for their suitability 
to the program. Although an average grade of B 
or better in the freshman year will serve as a pre- 
requisite to candidacy, students with lower grades 
are also admitted if the tutorial staff finds through 
discussions with students and instructors with whom 
they have studied that they will contribute to the 
program and benefit from it. The faculty realizes 
that the student who makes something of his edu- 
cation does not always obtain the best grades. In- 
structors in freshman courses are invited to nominate 
candidates. Applicants are interviewed by the 
tutorial staff. 


Unique Features of the Program 


1. Colloquium.—In the sophomore year students 
join in a formal discussion group, the colloquium, 
conducted by two instructors. The group is limited 
to 25 students. In the classroom they participate 
in discussion of assigned reading selected to develop 
their ability to read critically. The reading is cen- 
tered on some topic of common interest to the stu- 
dents and the faculty. Two of the colloquia, for 
example, concern the impact of the concept of evo- 
lution on thought and tradition in the nineteenth 
century, and early American historical and literary 
documents. 

The colloquium serves as a bridge between the 
courses of the freshman year and the tutorials of 
the junior year. Another function of the colloquium 
is to help instructors determine whether the student 
should remain in the program or transfer to a major 
department as he conveniently can at this point. 
Finally, the colloquium provides an opportunity 
for faculty members in different fields of specializa- 
tion to work together on ideas which cut across their 
special fields. The tutorial program is for the 
faculty as well as the students—one of its generally 
distinctive features. 

2. Tutorial.—This method of individual instruction 
begins in the junior year. Each semester of his 
last 2 years the student selects two tutors from the 
tutorial staff whom he meets weekly for individual 
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instruction. In such meetings the student presents 
for discussion papers based on reading selected 
under the guidunce of the tutor. The student’s 
reading progresses through various topics according 
to his interests and as these interests are molded 
by the work he is doing and the reading in which 
he engages. ‘Thus, a student might pass from some 
aspect of historical economics to readings primarily 
in psychology to an interest in philosophical issues 
and on to ethical concepts. 

3. Individual guidance——Inasmuch as some sub- 
jects are best taught in conventional courses, the 
system of tutorials is augmented by courses, audited 
or taken for credit, on the advice of the tutor. The 
student’s progress in these courses is closely followed 
in conferences with the tutors. 

4. Participation of the faculty—The tutorial pro- 
gram is designed to aid and influence two groups, 
the students and the members of the faculty who 
act as tutors. The latter in turn transmit these 
influences to their colleagues who are unable to 
participate in the program because of other duties. 

In keeping with the intention of its inceptors to 
make the Tutorial Program something more than a 
curricular innovation in liberal education, 12 mem- 
bers of the faculty of Santa Barbara College repre- 
senting 9 departments began in 1950 to prepare 
themselves to serve as tutors. These faculty 
members are now meeting fortnightly to read about 
and discuss creatively the common human problems 
which, because they cut across departmental lines, 
are not the subject of the conventional college 
course. As new tutors are needed or as other and 
new faculty members are enabled to enter the 
program, they will do so through participation in 
this activity. 


Importance of the Tutorial Program 


The faculty aspect of the tutorial program at 
Santa Barbara College represents an experiment 
in general education which does not consist simply 
in altering curriculums and increasing the number 
and kinds of courses required of students. It 
involves the faculty in a way in which not even the 
development of general education courses by in- 
dividual faculty members does in many colleges 
throughout the United States. Even when the 
development of a general education course is par- 
ticipated in by an entire department, the effect 
is not the same as that which is brought about by the 
tutorial program as it is operating at Santa Barbara 
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College, for in the tutorial system faculty participa. 
tion is from several departments. At present the 
tutorial staff is composed of staff members from 
the departments of art, biology, economics, English 
history, mathematics, physics, philosophy, and 
sociology. 

Staff members prepare themselves to serve as 
tutors by discussion with each other. They are 
thinking creatively about new problems and prob. 
lems which affect all as individuals whether in the 
academic community or some special field of study, 
They are not concerned with means and techniques 
for presenting ideas; they are concerned with ideas, 
They hope thereby to be able to provide a vital 
environment for the students, an environment in 
which ideas play their important role instead of 
being merely talked about and presented in textbook 
fashion. 

Finally, the tutorial program is expected to have 
an influence on the college—the students and faculty 
at large. Not only will it provide suitable oppor- 
tunity for faculty members from different depart- 
ments to work out joint courses, as in the colloquia, 
but it will serve as a nucleus for a college community. 
In the present stage of higher education in the 
United States the college as well as the university 
is predominantly a loose federation of departments. 
No one would wish to underestimate the importance 
of this system which allows for the development and 
pursuit of particular and individual interests. When 
a college or university is simply a federation or an 
almost accidental grouping of departments, it must 
cease to function as an educational center, for it 
then operates as though a human being were a 
bundle of independent interests and abilities instead 
of an organic system of interrelated parts. The 
tutorial program at Santa Barbara College not only 
will provide a fresh way for the student to get a 
liberal education, but will also liberate the faculty. 





Engineering Education Experiment 


Tue Case InstiTuTE oF TECHNOLOGY, Cleveland, 
Ohio, with the aid of a grant of $150,000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, is developing 
an experimental program for liberalizing engineering 
education which was begun 3 years ago. The pro 
gram seeks four distinct goals in more liberal educa- 
tion for engineers: Preparation of the student for the 
responsibilities of American citizenship, increasing 
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his knowledge of western culture, development of his 
reading skills, and teaching him to write and speak 
proficiently. 

A laboratory is being equipped to develop student 
reading skills. A teaching staff and textbooks are 
being developed for the l-year required course in 
‘The Background of American Democracy” and the 
)-year required course in “The Background of 
Western Civilization.” A distinguished visiting 
professor in one of these fields is being brought to 
the campus for one semester each year to conduct a 
sminar for the Case staff. To develop proficiency 
in speaking and writing, teaching in these fields will 
be done in small classes with heavy emphasis on 
individual conferences with students. 





Student Aid at Harvard 


As HARVARD COLLEGE registered its 1952-53 fresh- 
man class of 1,200 men, officials of the university 
announced that a record-breaking student-aid pro- 
gram of nearly $1,000,000 in scholarships, loans, and 
part-time employment will assist more than one- 
third of 4,450 undergraduates to meet the increased 
costs of education. The relative importance of the 
various categories of aid can be seen on the accom- 
panying table. 


financial aids to undergraduates Harvard College, 1952-53 









































Total undergraduate aid 
Type of aid 
Amount Number 
(rounded) of men 
National scholarships_........-..---- $99, 000 100 
Other scholarships. ................. 524, 000 945 
‘Total scholarships. ...-....... 623, 000 | 1, 045 
CL ee 90, 000 | ada 
University work program__.....-.--- 175, 000 700 
Placement in community jobs______-- 175,000 250 
Total student employment-.---- | 1 250, 000 | deatietaicne 
Total aid (approximate) ___.__- | 963, 000 | 





‘Estimated, 


Aid to freshmen showed a marked increase over 


last year. The $190,000 in scholarship aid for 306 
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freshmen this year compares with grants last year 
to 260 freshmen totaling $165,000. In the university 
work program, too, 154 new freshmen, as compared 
with 80 at this time last year, have accepted regular 
part-time jobs and will earn more than $50,000 during 
the academic year. Many of these freshmen will be 
among the 80 students who will spend 10 hours a 
week cleaning rooms and halls in 9 Harvard dormi- 
tories. This student-managed porter program, now 
starting its second year of operation, will be super- 
vised by student captains selected from last year’s 
porters. 


The competitive all-expense national scholarships 
have been awarded this year to students from 28 
States. Scholarship aid last year totaled $580,000 
to 1,010 men, and this year’s record total of grants 
will once more draw on dwindling reserves of scholar- 
ship funds, despite an increase of nearly $500,000 
in the endowment for scholarships during the past 
year. 


Under the long-term loan program a student may 
borrow money without interest until his university 
education is completed, with a 3-percent interest 
charge thereafter. Principal payments are only $10 
per month. 


Harvard’s Student Employment Office assumes 
responsibility for the placement of students in part- 
time work in Cambridge and the Greater Boston 
community as well as within the university, but 
several hundred students also work at jobs which 
they obtain without university help. Officials esti- 
mate that between one-third and one-half of the 
student body does some part-time work during the 
college year. 





Construction Projects 


TueE Division of Civilian Education Requirements of 
the Office of Education granted 655 “commencement 
of construction” permits for school and college 
building projects throughout the United States 
during the months of July and August 1952. The 
cost of these projects was estimated at $230,644,631. 
Included in these data were 62 projects in higher 
education which came to a total of $24,071,585. 
The Office of Education receives requests for new 
construction needs from schools, colleges, and li- 
braries throughout the Nation. It reports periodi- 
cally to the Defense Production Administration and 
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the National Production Authority on amounts of 
critical materials required for such construction. 
Every effort is made to grant “commencement of 
construction” permits, as requested, in accordance 
with allotments of controlled building materials 
needed also for other purposes of defense. 





Study of Educational TV 


Tue Forp Founpation has appropriated $5 million 
to help finance construction and programing of non- 
commercial educational television stations. The 
purpose of the grant, which was made to the Fund 
for Adult Education, is to enable it to try to find 
practical methods for the development of television 
as an educational medium. 


Two main aspects of educational television are 
being studied with the aid of the appropriation. 
The first is to appraise the ability and willingness of 
educational institutions and other interested groups 
to raise the substantial sums necessary to erect 
television stations in their communities and thus to 
take advantage of the channels the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has temporarily set aside 
for educational purposes. The second aspect of 
educational television that is being studied is to 
appraise the means by which high quality program 
material can best be provided for these educational 
institutions or groups or to see what groups will be 
willing to make major investments in station facili- 
ties without some prospect of filling program de- 
mands at relatively low cost. One way of meeting 
this need, that is under consideration, is some sort 
of central programing facility. 


This announcement, made on September 8, was 
preceded by considerable action on the part of the 
universities and school systems themselves as well 
as by a previous announcement by the Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Co. that it would make a 
total grant of $100,000 to the first 10 noncommercial 
educational television licensees who would build and 
operate stations. 


When the date of July 1, 1952, arrived, which had 
been set by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for the receiving of applications, a number of 
applications from educational institutions were 
ready for filing. In the ensuing 2 months 15 such 
applications were filed, and 8 licenses (or construc- 
tion permits) were granted: Kansas State College at 
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Manhattan, Kans., which has the honor of havin 
the first noncommercial educational license for tek. 
vision granted by the FCC; the New York Stay 
Board of Regents with licenses granted for Albany 
Binghamton, Buffalo, New York City, and Roche. 
ter; the University of Houston, Texas, with th 
Public Schools of Houston; and the Allan Hancog; 
Foundation at the University of Southern California 
Los Angeles. 


Applications pending are: The Bay Area Educa. 
tional Television Association of San Francisco; the 
New Jersey Department of Education operating it 
first station at Rutgers University, New Brunswick: 
the Dade County Vocational High School at Miami, 
Florida; and three additional applications in New 
York State from Utica, Ithaca, and Syracuse. Two 
applications for Malone and Poughkeepsie in New 
York are in process. 


A number of States in addition to New York ar 
planning State-wice networks. They are: Con 
necticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, California 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wisconsin. 


The movement to take up these noncommercial 
educational grants of television channels, at present 
guaranteed only until July 1, 1953, is being con 
centrated in a l-year drive by the Joint Committee 
on Educational Television with the cooperation of 
the U. S. Office of Education and a comprehensive 
group of the leading educational organizations of the 
entire United States. 





Study of Hospital "Administration 


AN INDEPENDENT 9-member commission on univer 
sity education in hospital administration is now 
engaged in a study of the graduate programs in that 
field conducted by 13 universities in the United 
States and Canada. James A. Hamilton, professor 
of hospital administration at the University o 
Minnesota, is chairman of the commission. The 
18 months’ study is sponsored by the Association of 
University Programs in Hospital Administration 
and is financed by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation d 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

The purpose of the commission’s project is t 
evaluate the present educational programs in rel 
tion to needs in the field of hospital management, 
to academic standards of quality and methods, and 
to university academic organization. The commis 
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jon also will make specific recommendations for the 
improvement of the conduct of each program as 
well as the conduct of this entire educational effort. 
The universities joining in the study are Baylor, 
California, Chicago, Columbia, Iowa, Johns Hop- 
tins, Minnesota, Northwestern, Pittsburgh, St. 
louis, Toronto, Washington, and Yale. The Amer- 
ian College of Hospital Administrators and the 
American Hospital Association are making available 
to the study staff all of their information. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(I) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


from the Office of Education 


Accredited Higher Institutions 1952, by Theresa 
Birch Wilkins. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952. Bulletin 1952, No. 3. 
[37 p. 35 cents. 


Financing Adult Education in Selected Schools and 
Community Colleges, by Homer Kempfer and William 


R. Wood. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952. Bulletin 1952, No. 8. 27 p. 
l} cents. 


State Provisions for School Lunch Program: Laws 
id Personnel, by Myrtis Keels Jeffers. Washing- 
tn, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 


Bulletin 1952, No. 4. 40 p. 20 cents. 

Workbooks. Washington, D. C., 1952. Ele- 
mentary Education Series No. 19, rev. June 1952. 
lp. Free. 


fom Other Government Agencies 


Department of State. U.S. National Commission 
ot UNESCO, UNESCO in Latin America. Wash- 
agton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
952. Department of State Publication 4644. 6 p. 
cents. 
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Department of State. U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, UNESCO in the Middle East. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 
Department of State Publication 4647. 8p. 5 cents. 


Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
Committee on International Exchange of Persons. 
United States Government Grants Under the Fulbright 
Act: University Lecturing, Advanced Research, 
1953-1954. Washington, D.C.,1952. 43 p. Free. 


Non-Government Publications 


Addresses of Welcome to Arthur Stanton Adams on 
the Occasion of his Installation as President of the 
American Council on Education at its Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Meeting, Held in the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 4, 1951. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on Education, 1952. 
29 p. 


Adult Education—Its Vital Significance for Your 
Town, by Laurence Elliott Tomlinson. Portland 
15, Oreg.; Educational Studies, 1951. 44p. Paper, 
$1. 


Part I discusses the definition, history, and bases of 
adult education; Part II deals with the definition, 
social significance, and objectives of parent educa- 
tion. Bibliography of 56 titles. 


College Learning and Teaching, by Ray H. Simpson 
and E. S. Brown. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. 49, No. 75, June 1952. 80p. Single copies free 
on request from the Bureau of Research and Service, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Reports “‘the results of an attempt to measure some of the learn- 
ings in eight institutions of higher education.” A study based on 


the use of a comprehensive and detailed rating scale used by each 
of 570 college students to evaluate two of his classes. 


Directory of Fellowship Awards for the Years 1922- 
1950—General Education Board. New York, 49 
West 49th St., The Board [1952]. 


Names of persons who received awards, with biographical data 
concerning each. Lists also the persons according to the board 
program and State of origin and according to present field of 
interest and latest State of residence. Four summary tables 
provide statistical data. 


General Education in Action, by B. Lamar Johnson. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 


1952. 409p. $4. 


Report of the 14-month study of general education in 57 Cali- 
fornia public junior colleges; discusses courses and other activities 
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specifically designed to assist the student to achieve certain 
described goals of education. Includes many descriptions of 
activities and programs in individual institutions, as well as gen- 
eral summaries of the activities of all the junior colleges. Other 
topics covered are: Administration and operation of the junior 
college program, the library, adult education, the education of 
women, and teacher preparation. 


Judgment in Teaching. The University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin, Vol. 53, No. 6, February 20, 1952. 
45 p. 

Report of the Second Annual Conference on the Improvement 
of Instruction at the University of Missouri, May 7-8, 1951. 
Introduction, three papers, three group reports, and an appendix 
of questions. 


Intergroup Education and the American College, by 
Marjorie B. Smiley. New York 27, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952. 212p. $4.25. 


An integrated and comprehensive rationale for curriculum 
planning for intergroup education in liberal arts colleges is out- 
lined. Analyzes data on existing conceptions, policies, and practices 
in intergroup education in selected liberal arts colleges; evaluates 
the proposals and provisions reported; and recommends guiding 
principles for curriculum planning. 


Job Charts for College Women. Washington 6, 
D. C., Vocational Service Bureau, B’nai B’rith, 


1952. Four charts, 17 x 22 inches, 50 cents a set. 


A series of colored charts dealing with jobs in business fields, 
artistic and literary fields, health fields, and scientific and tech- 
nical fields. Outlines various aspects of the occupations, in- 
cluding training and outlook. 


Of Faith and Learning: The story of the School 
of Religion at the State University of Iowa, by 
Marcus Bach. Iowa City, Iowa, School of Reli- 
gion, State University of Iowa, 1952. 261 p. $3. 


The School of Religion at the State University of Iowa has 
the following distinctive features: (1) Professorships representing 
America’s three major faiths—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish—and 
offering courses in these respective fields as well as in the general 
field of religion; (2) complete integration of the school in the 
university; (3) a supervising board of trustees which represents 
both the university and the religious bodies of the State. The 
foreword and the three parts—The Idea, The Growth of the Idea, 
and The Reality and Future of the Idea—tell the history and 
describe the functioning of the school. 


The Pharmaceutical Curriculum, by Lloyd E. 
Blauch and George L. Webster. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1952. 257 p. $2. 


Following an introductory chapter, a chapter describes a half 
century of progress (1900-1950) in pharmaceutical education. 
Another chapter sets forth a philosophy of professional education 
in pharmacy, stated in terms of objectives to be accomplished. 
The fourth chapter states certain facts and ideas concerning 
general education and its place in the preparation of pharmacists. 
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Five chapters are devoted to the several divisions of pharmaceys, 
cal education: Physical sciences and mathematics, biologigj 
sciences, pharmacy, professional orientation, and pharma 
administration. The last four chapters deal with the curriculy 
as a whole, one chapter stating certain general principles ¢ 
curriculum improvement, two presenting some observation 
conclusions, and suggestions relating specifically to curriculuy 
in pharmacy, and the last summarizing the principal conclusio 
of the study. 


School Plant Studies. Washington 6, D. C., Amer. 
ican Architectural Foundation, American Institut 
of Architects, 1952. Leaflets. First copies free 
additional copies 10 cents each. 


A series of short papers on the school plant reprinted from th 
Bulletin of the Institute. The two now available are: (1) Stru. 
tural Types in School Construction, and (2) Classroom Comfor 
Thru Natural Ventilation. The articles are written for educaton 
and laymen, not for architects. 


Problems of College and University Administration, 
by Frank L. McVey and Raymond M. Hughes, 
Ames, Iowa, the Iowa State College Press, 195), 
326 p. $3.50. 


A series of comments and conclusions by each author on mor 
than a hundred aspects of college administration as they have met 
them or as they have reached conclusions about them in recent 
years. Each statement is initialed to identify the author. Th 
topics are grouped under 10 chapters, such as the new president, 
the president and the trustees, problems of administration, the 
president and the faculty, the president and the alumni, th 
importance of teaching, students, and graduate work and research. 
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